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ABSTRACT 



The World Bank has been assisting the efforts of developing 
countries to reform secondary education systems for more than 35 years. 

During this period, the context and imperatives for education reform have 
changed considerably due to various factors such as globalization of the 
world economy and the impact of new technologies . This paper is one of a 
series, which addresses a wide range of topics within secondary education 
that reflect current challenges. The paper, a country case study, explores 
the complexity of secondary education and training systems and the 
correspondingly difficult choices that governments face in reforming them. 
Specifically, the paper discusses secondary schools that teach two sets of 
students in two shifts- -an arrangement used where the supply of schools is 
inadequate to provide single-shift schools for all students. It considers the 
circumstances in which double-shift schools are used and the issues raised by 
this type of arrangement. The paper cites Brazil and Malaysia as two 
countries with significant numbers of students in double- shift secondary 
schools, with significant numbers of double-shift schools also found in 
Turkey and Romania. It concludes that double-shift schools appear to offer an 
adequate education and, therefore, appear to be a viable solution, at least 
in the short to medium term, for countries seeking to expand their secondary 
education systems within resource constraints. Contains 13 notes, a table, 
and 18 references. (BT) 
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Foreword 



Welcome to the Secondary Education Series of the Human Development Network, Education 
Group at the World Bank. 

The World Bank has been assisting developing countries in their efforts to reform their 
secondary education systems for more than 35 years. During this period, the context and 
imperatives for education reform have changed considerably due to various factors such as 
globalization of the world economy and the impact of new technologies. This new environment 
requires rethinking the traditional way of providing secondary education and training systems 
and both industrializing and industrialized countries are grappling how best to prepare their 
youth to become productive workforce as well as responsible citizens. Thus, this series will 
address a wide range of topics within secondary education that reflect the challenges that we are 
facing now. 

The publications in this Secondary Education Series might broadly be considered to fall 
into two categories, though there are clearly overlaps: those papers addressing policy issues and 
those describing in more detail particular countries’ experiences. This paper, “Double-shift 
Secondary Schools: Possibilities and Issues”, is in this second category. The intention behind 
these country case studies is to expose the complexity of secondary education and training 
systems and the correspondingly difficult choices that governments face in reforming them. It 
is only through a clearer understanding of what is happening in particular countries that fruitful 
discussion and analysis, and further research, can take place. We hope that these case studies 
stimulate debate. We welcome your comments. 

World Bank 

Human Development Network 
Education Group 
April 2001 
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Introduction 



This paper discusses secondary schools which teach two sets of pupils in two shifts; an 
arrangement used where the supply of schools is inadequate to provide single shift schools for all 
students. Thus, this paper is not concerned with: (a) triple- or quadruple-shift schools, which do 
not permit adequate student learning achievement; or, (b) arrangements like apprenticeships in 
which students study during one part of the day (or night) and perform some work during the 
other portion which is related to their study, as these arrangements are rarely used to increase 
capacity or reduce costs. This paper considers the circumstances in which double-shifts schools 
are used and then the issues raised by this type of arrangement. 1 It concludes by arguing that 
double-shift schools appear to offer an adequate education and therefore appear to be a viable 
solution (at least in the short to medium term) for countries seeking to expand their secondary 
education systems within resource constraints. However, no enough is known about these 
schools and ways to make them more effective, because of policy neglect. 

Background 

The World Bank, as evidenced through its project documents and policy reports, has taken a 
somewhat ambiguous attitude to double-shift schools. Education in Sub-Saharan Africa: 
Policies for Adjustment, Revitalization, and Expansion (World Bank, 1998a) recommends in a 
very brief discussion the use of double-shift schools to increase the average number of classes 
per teacher (and hence reduce unit costs) at the primary and secondary levels (pages 40 and 57, 
respectively). It recognizes the potential for parental opposition. 

Beyond that, however, most documents on secondary education projects rarely give any 
consideration to these schools, even in countries where significant numbers of schools operate 
this way or where it is proposed to introduce some double-shift secondary schools. 2 A major 
review of secondary education did not discuss double-shift schools at all (Fuller, Holsinger et al, 
1993). 

Most discussions of double-shift schools relate to primary education. Though there is no 
information to quantify the proportions across many countries, some countries - for example, 
Malaysia and Brazil - have significant numbers of pupils in double-shift schools. 3 

The most important source of information beyond World Bank documents about double- 
shift schools is Mark Bray’s Double-shift Schooling : Design and Operation for Cost- 
Effectiveness (Bray, 2000), on which this paper draws heavily. Bray sets out the principles and 
issues and provides an excellent discussion. However, he notes that there is relatively little 
empirical evidence of the impact of different policy choices. 



1 What are called here ‘double shift’ schools go by a variety of others names, such as bi-sessional, multi-shift and so 
on. It should also be noted that double-shift schools may have one of the shifts in the evening, as happens in Brazil, 
for example (see World Bank and IADB, 2000) 

2 See, for example. World Bank, 1990, page 1 1. 

1 World Bank (1986, p.9) reports that 80% of secondary classes in Malaysia are schooled in double-shifts and in 
Brazil around 60% of students enrolled in upper secondary education (grades 9-1 1) are in night schools, because the 
majority of them must work full-time (World Bank and IADB, 2000, p. 1 1). Significant numbers of double-shift 
schools can also be found in Turkey and Romania (Fretwell and Wheeler, 2001a and 2001b. 
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When Are Double-Shift Schools Used? 



Policy makers might consider utilising double-shift schools for the following reasons: 

• Increased efficiency of use of human and capital resources (i.e., teachers can teach more 
pupils and there is a reduced need to build more schools) 

• Increased access through increased number of school places 

• Increased teacher salaries without increasing unit costs, if salaries are low and teachers 
are paid only a little more for teaching two shifts 

• Pupils can perform productive work during the day (because they attend school only 
morning, afternoon or at night), thus reducing the opportunity costs of attending schooling 

• Reduce overcrowding where enrolment rates are high 

Issues 

Public Perceptions 

In most education systems, double-shift schools are a minority aspect of the system and seen as 
of inferior quality and less attractive to teachers and parents (see, for example, Batra, 1998). 
This is usually on the grounds that these schools provide an inferior education even though, as is 
shown below, there is no evidence of this. What is often true is that double shift schools enroll 
predominantly poorer students and, as a consequence, are seen as inferior schools (Nhundu, 2000 
and World Bank and IDB, 2000). 

Therefore, double-shift schools are often also seen as a temporary measure where financial 
resources (of the government and/or parents) are constrained. However, what starts out as a 
temporary expedient may develop into a permanent feature, as happened in Zimbabwe (Nhundu, 
2000 ). 

The particular issues that double-shift schools face will be discussed below, but any large- 
scale reform will require specific stakeholder dialogue to gain support for these institutions. This 
is especially the case if such schools are going to be introduced. Bray (2000, p. 100) suggests 
that reasonably large school implementation is needed to help the concept become accepted as 
normal. 

It is sometimes argued that double-shift schools are attractive to some parents, usually 
those who are poor or in rural areas, because these schools enable their children, especially those 
of secondary school age, to undertake work (paid, on the farm, or in the home) during some 
portion of the day and thereby reduce the opportunity cost of schooling. On the other hand, 
parents, typically those in urban settings, in the formal sector would have to bear additional costs 
for childcare (see, for example, World Bank, 1988a, p. 48). However, to the extent that surveys 
have been conducted, these advantages are not widely seen by parents (Batra, 1998 and Nhundu, 



